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As scholars in the field of gifted education continue to explore ways of improving the educational services provided to gifted 
and talented students, attention must be paid to the infinite amount of potential that an interdisciplinary theory offers. To 
this end, the following essay explores the intersections of sociocultural theory and gifted education. More specifically, it 
extends sociocultural theory to the field of gifted education by proposing a new lens for not only expanding the responsibili- 
ties of the field in terms of its ability to properly identify gifted students, but also for educating new teachers of the gifted. 


S ince its inception, the notably fickle masses have 
been largely uncomfortable with the concept of 
“gifted education.” To some extent, this discom- 
fort has its roots in a deep-seated resentment and jealousy. 
After all, why should children already shown favor by 
nature be furthered advantaged by society? These critics 
are infamous for voicing their lack of appreciation with 
questions like, “Don’t we all have gifts?” Undoubtedly, 
a portion of this anxiety is caused by a lack of knowl- 
edge on the nature of the academically gifted, and more 
specifically, the nature of their needs (Clark, 2002). A 
portion of this uneasiness, however, has perhaps arisen 
due to the fact that the field of gifted education lacks 
a single, clearly articulated, widely accepted theoretical 
framework that works to posit the vital role it plays in 
schooling (Cross, 2005). To this end, the following essay 
explores the intersections of sociocultural theory and 
gifted education. More specifically, it attempts to extend 
sociocultural theory to the field of gifted education by 
proposing a more focused lens for not only expanding 
the responsibilities of the field in terms of its ability to 


properly identify gifted students, but also for educating 
new teachers of the gifted. 

The following literature review begins with an exami- 
nation of the brief life of Lev S. Vygotsky, the man con- 
sidered by most to be the father of sociocultural theory 
and thought. From there, the study moves into a discus- 
sion of what sociocultural theory offers the field of gifted 
education, in terms of improving the quality of schooling 
it presents to the students it is designed to serve. Next, 
one of Vygotsky’s better known educational concepts will 
be defined, that of the Zone of Proximal Development 
(ZPD). Finally, the essay will explore the preparation of 
teachers new to the field of gifted education; more spe- 
cifically, the nature of the education that a sociocultural 
approach suggests that such teachers must have in order to 
be considered well equipped. 

Despite the fact that individuals familiar with the field 
of gifted education are always searching for innovative 
ways of improving the quality of education that gifted stu- 
dents receive, an inadequate amount of attention has been 
paid in the past to discovering what sociocultural theory 
can offer to such scholarship. Consequently, this essay will 
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work to build upon a much-needed connection between 
theory and the field of gifted education. More specifically, 
it will work to better identify two things; first, the gaps in 
research between sociocultural theory and gifted student 
identification/assessment, and second, the promising rela- 
tionship between sociocultural theory and the education 
of teachers new to the field of gifted education. Hopefully, 
future research efforts will continue to highlight the vast 
possibilities for refining work within the field by connect- 
ing it with discussions of theory. 

Lev S. Vygotsky and His Contribution 
to Human Thought 

Lev Vygotsky, a Russian-born psychologist, is 
undoubtedly one of the many ghosts within the field of 
education who, long after his death, continues to influ- 
ence our ways of knowing the world. Born in 1896 in 
northern Russia to Jewish parents, Vygotsky’s earliest 
understandings of the world were filtered through the 
lens of a middle-class home. Despite the discrimina- 
tion that they endured in pre-Revolution Russia, the 
Vygotsky family placed a strong emphasis on knowledge, 
and consequently always found new ways of exposing 
their eight children to books and ideas. Young Vygotsky 
was afforded private tutors, a series of individuals who 
were able to both oversee and constantly mark his devel- 
opment and ability. To this end, he was considered by 
most to be of above-average intelligence, showing off his 
exceptionalities in his ease with language acquisition (flu- 
ent in several languages) and knowledge of the classics in 
literature and the arts. 

As a result of his academic prowess, Vygotsky received 
admission into Russia’s university system, despite efforts 
made by the institution to severely limit Jewish enrollment 
(Wink & Putney, 2002). Once enrolled in a curriculum 
that allowed him to explore his fascination with the law, 
Vygotsky pushed himself further by dually registering in 
a program that allowed him to also study the humanities. 
During this period he published his first pieces (literary 
criticisms), and honed his writing skills. His hard work 
and insatiable appetite for learning worked to his advan- 
tage, for he was able to matriculate from both universities 
in 1917. 

In order to fully value the contribution of Vygotsky, it 
is vital to note the social context of the time in which he 
lived and worked. Once this is accounted for, observers of 
his life can better appreciate the nature of Vygotsky’s spirit 
and vision. Consider, for example, that at this point in 
Russian history the country was being ripped apart by the 


Russian Revolution. Everyone was undoubtedly feeling the 
hardships of war, and none more so than those Russians of 
Jewish descent. Back home in Gomel, his family endured 
German occupation and illness, while the world around 
him was also crumbling. 

At this junction in his early life, Vygotsky decided to 
pursue a career in the field of education. Only able to gain 
employment at a vocational school, he began teaching 
literature and philosophy. While teaching he organized a 
psychology laboratory, wrote his first book, completed his 
dissertation, and began presenting his work to the world. 
His work began to shift towards educational psychology 
as he studied the difficulties faced by mentally challenged 
learners. Vygotsky, despite his own “genius” status, will- 
ingly committed himself to studying how this unique 
learner could be helped, a notion that only works to rein- 
force his brilliance. 

In looking back on the transitions that Vygotsky’s 
thought took, it is important to note that, “Theoretically, 
Vygotsky gradually moved from a Pavlov-based condition- 
ing view of psychology (focusing on reflexes and reactions) 
to a cultural-historical theory that placed more significance 
on language, social interaction, and culture” (Zimmerman 
& Schunk, 2003, p. 209). As he came to better understand 
the lived experience, Vygotsky came to the conclusion that 
there were other things at work inside of humans besides 
biological instinct. He asserted that a new psychology was 
necessary to truly understand what humans needed in 
order to reach full development, an idea that was in com- 
plete opposition to those asserted by his contemporaries 
(Wink & Putney, 2002). To this end, he spent the rest of 
his life dedicated to pursuing an explanation of learning 
processes and development, and humbly sharing his lumi- 
nosity with the world. 

Sociocultural Theory Defined 

To begin with, it must be stated that Vygotsky’s 
theory (when placed in a larger theoretical framework), 
is considered a cultural-historical theory, and although 
it acknowledges the individual, it places its emphasis on 
that which is social. Moreover, in order to grasp hold of 
Vygotsky’s sociocultural theory, it must first be defined 
and dissected. The word social is a term that takes on 
unique characteristics from a sociocultural perspective. 
In terms of schooling, social implies an interaction with 
others. For example, if a teacher were to see students 
chatting in the hallway, he or she might assume that 
they are being social. The teacher would observe their 
body language, listen for context clues, and then pre- 
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sume that they are sharing personal information. From 
a sociocultural perspective, that kind of social (the 
conversation observed taking place between students) 
is absolutely necessary for individual development, 
regardless of the nature of the exchange. According 
to contemporary scholars of Vygotsky’s theory, people 
come to know the world and learn how to navigate it, 
based on their social understanding of it. To this end, 
we come to know how to exist and grow, as a result of 
our interactions with others. Renshaw (1992) has pos- 
ited that “The sociocultural perspective suggests that 
learning is a process of appropriating ‘tools for think- 
ing,’ that are made available by social agents who ini- 
tially act as interpreters and guides in the individual’s 
cultural apprenticeship” (p. 2). In going straight to 
the source, Vygotsky defined the word social as every- 
thing cultural, which is perhaps the broadest sense of 
the word. More specifically he asserted that “Culture 
is the product of man’s social life and his public activ- 
ity” (Vygotsky, 1993, p. 15). Clearly, Vygotsky saw that 
which is social as a concept that intersected with the 
concept of culture, our next term. Culture is a difficult 
concept to define, hence the various definitions that the 
word has been given. To this end, it has been largely 
accepted that even in the most general of terms, cul- 
ture (on a micro-level) consists of an individual’s way 
of being in the world, which is of course based on that 
which he or she has observed. More specifically, it is the 
way a person acts, the way he or she dresses, the things 
he or she eats. Spindler and Spindler (1992) defined 
culture as it applies to an educational setting; 


For each social setting (i.e., classroom) in which 
various scenes (e.g., reading, “meddlin,” going 
to the bathroom) are studied, there is the prior 
(native) cultural knowledge held by each of the 
various actors, the action itself, and the emerging, 
stabilising rules, expectations, and some under- 
standings that are tacit. Together these constitute 
a “classroom” or “school culture, (p. 84) 


Ffence, Spindler and Spindler (1992) have suggested 
that culture can be seen as a way of being that is indexed to 
the environment. In this sense, an individual’s culture can 
vary as his or her surroundings change. It can be argued 
that Vygotsky would readily agree with these definitions of 
the word. In his view, social and cultural forces influence, 
but do not completely explain our development. Ffe there- 
fore used his sociocultural theory as a way of explaining 
the effect of these influences. 


Linking Sociocultural Theory to the Field 
of Gifted Education: 

ZPD, Identification, and Teacher 
Education 

Practical Applications of the Zone 
of Proximal Development 

As we come to better understand Vygotsky’s defini- 
tions of the words social and cultural, it is important that 
educators look to theory as a way of critically probing their 
choices. In the field of gifted education, that investiga- 
tion should come by way of exploring the various ways 
in which Vygotsky’s sociocultural theory can function to 
inform it. One clear connection arises in an assessment of 
Vygotsky’s sociocultural concept of the Zone of Proximal 
Development (ZPD). This construct, which centers on its 
applicability relative to effective assessment, was defined 
by Vygotsky (1978) as “the distance between the actual 
developmental level as determined by independent prob- 
lem-solving and the level of potential development as 
determined through problem-solving under adult guid- 
ance or in collaboration with more capable peers” (p. 86). 
In essence, the zone is defined by the difference between 
a child’s performance with aid and without aid. Morelock 
(2003) effectively translated Vygotsky’s intention in sug- 
gesting that effective instruction targets the area lying just 
beyond the skills already mastered by the child. Thus, 
“the zone of proximal development is an analytical tool 
necessary to plan instruction and to explain its results” 
(FFedegaard, 1996, p. 172). It can therefore be described 
as all-encompassing and flexible. 

Furthermore, through an analysis of the ZPD, one 
can readily see that it offers profound guidance to the 
field of gifted education in terms of assessment, individu- 
alizing learning, monitoring progress, and addressing the 
social and emotional needs of gifted children. Fortunately, 
“Vygotsky approached the study of special education using 
the same method he used to examine all phenomena — 
matter, mind, or society — as processes marked by qualita- 
tive transformations” (Mahn, 1999, p. 341). Teachers of 
the gifted are unique within the field of education, in that, 
if properly trained, they can recognize how quickly excep- 
tionally bright students receive and conquer new educa- 
tional material. Although some attention has been given to 
the value ofVygotsky’s theory in the field (Kanevsky, 1995; 
Kanevsky & Sheppard, 1999), current best practice lacks 
a widely accepted and implemented framework to provide 
educators of the gifted with a curriculum that allows them 
to quickly and effectively assess their learners in meaning- 
ful ways. Vygotsky’s notion of the ZPD posits the need for 
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such assessment, and provides scholarly support for both 
teaching models and means of assessment that work to this 
end. We can therefore integrate the concept of the ZPD 
into gifted classrooms, confident that it is applicable to 
our field and to the children that we serve. 

How exactly can this charge be led? If we accept 
Vygotsky’s notion that children can only solve a certain 
level of problems with assistance from others as accurate, 
if follows that in order to truly properly place students, 
we must determine their zone of proximal development. 
Somehow, we must discover that space in which we are no 
longer simply gauging past learning, but actually predict- 
ing future potential. Vygotsky (1987) speaks to this notion 
directly when he asserts that each teacher must orient 
his or her work on future rather than past development. 
Without this information, we will not only continue to 
overlook some of our brightest students, but we will fail to 
properly assist those that we do unearth in reaching their 
intellectual boundaries. 

Thus, the fear from both within and outside the field 
of education should not necessarily be centered on what is 
to be gained by implementing Vygotsky’s notion of ZPD 
into the gifted classroom, but instead what may be lost if 
we do not. Gifted students are identified as such because it 
has been determined (based on their actual level of learn- 
ing) that their potential for independent learning greatly 
surpasses that of the average student. Naturally, educated 
adults confidently assume that these remarkably bright 
students represent one of the world’s greatest resources 
in that they are to become our future leaders, inventors, 
and problem solvers. Ultimately then, what educators and 
advocates owe the brightest students is a path to assist- 
ing them in not only meeting their determined potential, 
but in exceeding it. Therefore, educators must allow them 
opportunities to showcase their potential and to work col- 
laboratively with others who both meet and exceed their 
own capabilities in the classroom, in addition to support- 
ing independent study. These opportunities are central to 
Vygotsky’s notion of where the true acknowledgement and 
fulfillment of intellectual potential lies. 

Exploring the Effects of Traditional Identification 
Processes in Gifted Education 

Customarily in gifted education, intelligence and abil- 
ity are determined through written assessments and visual 
reasoning, both of which require students to prove their 
level of knowledge. This conclusion is supported by the 
work of Johnsen (1997) who noted that “Norm-referenced 
tests and quantified descriptions are the most widely used 
in identifying exceptional students in practical settings” 


(p. 139). To this end, students whose parents, teachers, or 
counselors believe may be above average in intelligence are 
given a battery of tests, on which they are told to respond 
to prompts and analyze information. These instruments 
can assess a wide variety of capabilities, aptitudes, or scho- 
lastic abilities, including abstract thinking skills, academic 
skills, artistic ability, creative thinking/creativity, general 
acquired knowledge, intellectual ability, leadership, moti- 
vation, nonverbal/verbal reasoning, and problem-solving 
ability. Examples of specific tests include the Cognitive 
Abilities Test (CoGAT), Gifted and Talented Evaluation 
Scales (GATES), the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS), 
Scales for Rating the Behavioral Characteristics of Superior 
Students, the Kaufman Assessment Battery for Children 
(K-ABC), and the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scales. Most 
of these tests are considered IQ tests and none of them 
can fully determine a students learning potential (Johnsen, 
1997; Kanevsky, 1995) Moreover, individual states and 
school districts have a wide variety of policies that dictate 
to whom each assessment can be given, and which screen- 
ing mechanism is most appropriate. Therefore, each state, 
and in some cases each school district, establishes the cri- 
teria for identification of students as gifted. This practice 
of giving states and school districts complete freedom over 
testing measures, when coupled with tests that do not nec- 
essarily accurately assess learning potential, has resulted in 
what can only be estimated as thousands of unidentified 
and improperly placed gifted students (Evans, 1996). 

In recent years, much research has been done that 
has explored the degree of oversight that has occurred in 
gifted education due to the current application of tradi- 
tional identification measures (Ford, 2003; Masten, 1981; 
Vanderslice, 1999). In fact, the research suggests that few of 
these measures examine gifted and talented students’ strat- 
egies in responding to tasks (Johnsen, 1997). More specifi- 
cally, the most widely used assessments fail to simulate an 
actual educational activity. They are typically administered 
inside a classroom setting, but without any of the com- 
ponents central to classroom learning/ assessment, such as 
teacher assistance, peer feedback, and so forth. Thus, they 
inherently fail to provide the practitioner with important 
information about the learner’s typical and/or strongest 
abilities. 

On another note, “One of the most pressing and 
controversial topics in the field of gifted education is the 
underrepresentation of culturally and linguistically diverse 
students in gifted education” (Ford, 2003, p. 143). Ford 
posited that this phenomenon is caused by the fact that 
given any definition of giftedness, the construct is still 
determined by society’s present definition. This defini- 
tion has changed over time and is relative to the people 
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who are responsible for creating it. Further, students pos- 
sess strengths and weaknesses in varying degrees, and the 
weight given to these talents will depend on the social 
and cultural setting from which they are being examined. 
Thus, despite the fact that students in one locale may all 
receive the same assessment measure; their sociocultural 
backgrounds will inform their individual success on it. 
To this end, historically, gifted programs have failed to 
identify gifted students from culturally and linguistically 
diverse backgrounds, simply because of the nature of the 
identification measures. 

From a Vygotskian sociocultural theoretical perspec- 
tive, children’s cognitive development is seen as insepa- 
rable for them from the cultural and historical aspects of 
their young lives. Thus, students from culturally diverse 
backgrounds will never be identified correctly as long as 
the tools for identification are biased to a cultural and his- 
torical background that is not their own. Kitano (2003) 
has posited that “what may be missing from current 
approaches to identifying and serving gifted students from 
diverse backgrounds is specific, sustained, and systematic 
attention to the social and cultural contexts of the school 
and the classroom” (p. 160). As a former teacher of gifted 
students, her observation is rooted in reality, for not only 
are the cultural and historical backgrounds of culturally 
diverse students absent typically from the gifted class- 
room, but they are also overlooked in gifted identification 
measures. 

Thus, instead of remaining consistent with the 
American tradition of grouping students with their age- 
level peers, a shift must be made to a system that allows 
schools to best place their gifted students within their indi- 
vidual zones of proximal development. In order for this 
to occur, there must be a major overhauling in the nature 
of assessment for identification within the field of gifted 
education. 

Preparing Teachers of the Gifted: 

A Sociocultural Approach 

Without doubt, the time will soon come when it is 
widely accepted within the field of gifted education that the 
measures of assessment utilized must be geared towards the 
ZPD. Once this era is born, it will be necessary to restruc- 
ture the teaching methodologies within the gifted class- 
room, and the institutions primarily responsible for this 
reeducation will be those of higher education. Eventually, 
colleges and universities will be charged with the task of 
altering their notion of gifted curriculum in order to meet 
the shifting cultural needs of educators. As new teachers 
prepare to become teachers of the gifted, their concept of 


classroom culture will be transformed, and at some point 
they must be made aware of the impending change. “The 
teachers’ role is to direct action within school activity in a 
manner appropriate to the child’s present level of devel- 
opment, the cultural and social context, and the teacher’s 
theories of what the central subject matter is” (Ffedegaard, 
1996, p. 175). Here, Hedegaard contends that according 
to the Vygotskian line of thought, the role of the teacher 
is not only to aid in the internalization of new academic 
material, but almost more importantly, to subtly or overtly 
translate new social and cultural information. According 
to a Vygotskian framework, it is acknowledged that in 
order for humans to develop intellectually, we must be 
exposed to new cultural “tools.” Specifically, these tools 
are things that aid us in reading and comprehending the 
world around us. 

Thus, one role of the teacher is to be familiar with this 
knowledge and to be able to assist others in making sense 
of it. In the case of the gifted classroom, there is a definite 
set of predetermined cultural rules, such as how to partici- 
pate in dialogues, how to demonstrate your intelligence, 
how to gain acceptance, and so forth that students (par- 
ticularly those who have been recently identified) should 
be taught. To this end, novice teachers who are placed in 
a gifted educational setting also must be exposed to the 
sociocultural climate established in this distinctive envi- 
ronment. It is argued here, therefore, that when exposing 
teachers who are new to the gifted classroom to the needs 
and nature of gifted students, that they also should be edu- 
cated to recognize the needs and nature of the social and 
cultural setting into which they are venturing. 

As is the case with all children, students who have 
been identified as being gifted also come to school with 
knowledge. Vygotsky (1978) was a strong proponent of 
the notion that “Any learning a child encounters in school 
always has a previous history” (p. 84). However, it is quite 
often the case that gifted children come to school having 
already been exposed to advanced language, literature, 
mathematics, and science study. Due to exposure of this 
nature, they have been educated well beyond their years, 
and they have unique ways of communicating their under- 
standing. Therefore, the language and skills they possess 
should not be all together new to their teachers. Daniels 
(2004) has strongly suggested that teachers, in addition 
to promoting an academic curriculum, must also create a 
culture within the classroom. How can teachers do what 
Daniels suggests is their primary duty if they are never 
informed of the social and cultural context into which they 
must venture? Despite the fact that a significant amount 
of scholarly research has been done that probes the per- 
sonality qualities and professional attributes that success- 
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ful teachers of the gifted should possess (Aspy & Roebuck, 
1972; Kathnelson & Colley, 1982; Lindsey, 1980), essen- 
tially nothing has been done in order to determine what 
theory has to say about this laundry list of “traits” and why 
they might be vital to the sustenance of gifted classroom 
culture. This clarification should be made if they are to be 
provided those things central to commanding and com- 
municating cultural standards. 

Recommendations for Current Practice 

Applying Vygotsky's Notion of the ZPD 
to the Field of Gifted Education 

In 1976, Wood, Bruner, and Ross invented the term 
scajfoldingto describe tutorial interaction between an adult 
and a child. The term was used to explore the nature of aid 
provided by an adult for children learning how to carry 
out a task they could not perform alone. This is a solid 
example of a framework for curriculum design that would 
be especially useful to the gifted classroom. It recognizes 
the importance that Vygotsky places on the role of social 
interaction and allows for the teacher to directly monitor 
student progress. The use of scaffolding also accepts the 
notion that students’ current learning should be geared 
towards potential learning. Moreover, it can be applied to 
both classroom instruction and assessment. In addition to 
scaffolding, teachers of the gifted could also turn to Shlomo 
and Sharan’s (as cited in Maker & Nielsen, 1995) model 
of group investigations or Adams and Wallace’s (as cited in 
Maker & Nielsen) model of thinking actively in a social 
context. Each of these models support Vygotsky’s belief 
that the development of the higher levels of thinking is 
based on social transaction, and that learning is conceptu- 
alized as a dynamic, reciprocal process embedded in social, 
cultural, physical, and psychological environments (Sharan 
& Sharan, 1976). Sharan and Sharan’s model of group 
investigations was designed such that “Mutually benefi- 
cial activities are emphasized, self-efficacy promoted, and 
students’ unique abilities and learning goals are respected” 
(p. 132). Models such as these can be applied to classroom 
curriculum with ease, and if implemented in conjunction 
with a solid system of recording student success, they can 
be readily integrated into the gifted education setting. 

Identification of Gifted Learners 

Clearly, two things that research suggests have been 
missing from the field of gifted education are a means of 
assessing gifted students for learning potential and a means 


of identifying culturally diverse gifted learners. In speak- 
ing of learning potential, the field should perhaps turn 
to experimenting with methods of dynamic assessment 
(Johnsen, 1997). This assessment is termed “dynamic” 
because it works to isolate the interaction between the 
learner and a given task. Such tests can be used to deter- 
mine an infinite number of factors, and if given in a 
proper setting, such as one that resembles the traditional 
classroom setting, they can shed light upon what a student 
knows and what he or she can learn. More importantly, 
such assessments can incorporate several of Vygotsky’s 
notions including the encouragement of interaction with 
more capable others, the use of new strategies, and the 
activation of prior knowledge. All of these factors inform 
how we can determine where a student’s zone of proximal 
development lies. 

As to the identification of culturally diverse students, 
two measures that have been administered and met with 
widespread success are those of the Naglieri Nonverbal 
Ability Test and the Universal Nonverbal Test (Naglieri & 
Ford, 2003). Both of these evaluations are performance- 
based IQ tests that still measure a student’s cognitive abil- 
ity. Therefore, the use of these tests undoubtedly must 
come after either their modification so that they can be 
considered dynamic, or the coupling of them with dynamic 
assessment measures. Clearly, the challenge here is that of 
creating a system for identifying culturally diverse students 
that takes in account the fact that culture is relative and 
that standardized tests are often culturally biased (Baldwin, 
1978). The goal is not to introduce yet another bias into 
gifted student identification, but to acknowledge that we 
cannot accept mainstream culture as being representative 
of all culture. Hence, practitioners must restructure meth- 
ods of identification to reflect our willingness to recog- 
nize cultural diversity as differences, not deficiencies. To 
this end, institutions that teach the gifted should instead 
turn to more varied and authentic assessment measures. 
Scholars on the underrepresentation of diverse students 
argue that “The use of multiple criteria and non-tradi- 
tional measures is widely advocated” (Passow & Frasier, 
1996, p. 202). If this is the case, teachers and coordina- 
tors may choose to observe students in a classroom setting 
using checklists, or work with students on activities that 
require the application of problem-solving skills and/or 
creativity. Such modifications would undoubtedly provide 
an excellent tool for ensuring that biased or simply poorly 
designed traditional evaluation methods do not prevent 
the identification of clear intellectual potential in those 
students who are typically overlooked. 
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Teacher Training in Gifted Education 

In reviewing the literature, little research has been 
done that explores the nature of culture in a self-con- 
tained gifted classroom. Perhaps future studies could use 
a grounded theory methodological approach to examine 
this construct. In an effort to prepare novice teachers 
of the gifted for careers in the self-contained classroom, 
attention must be paid to determining what makes this 
particular setting what it is. Surely, there are many discern- 
ible elements that make the environment/culture of the 
gifted classroom different from that of a regular education 
classroom, or on the other extreme, a traditional special 
education classroom. As we begin this discourse, we must 
be sure that preparation of teachers of the gifted centers on 
both observations of self-contained gifted classroom envi- 
ronments, as well as focused social interactions with gifted 
children and their teachers. Moreover, we must intention- 
ally provide them with the social and cultural capital they 
will need in order to contribute to the complete develop- 
ment of their pupils. 

Conclusion 

In looking back on the contribution that Lev Vygotsky 
made to the world, it is difficult to determine where his gift 
begins and ends. Consequently, much can be said about 
his educational philosophy, as well as his theoretical frame- 
work. Surely, the power of his ideology is able to extend 
past psychology, into the study of child development, 
the study of creativity, and the study of gifted education. 
When reflecting on the held of gifted education and the 
direction scholars hope to see it move, it is important that 
we consider the insight provided by theory. When it comes 
to ideas that have a wealth of practical applications, few 
psychologists or theorists are able to offer forth as much as 
Vygotsky. More specifically, what his sociocultural theory 
presents is a framework essential to the longevity of gifted 
education programs nationwide. His theory thereby is 
completely worthy of consideration and application across 
the country. 
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